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ABSTRACT^ . , 

The purpose of this paper is to set forth the . ^ 
rationale for attempting research on the impact of 
legal-adm^istrative processes on human resource management in 
schools. The, term »legal*administrative processes** refers both to, 
lavs affecting schools and to the admi^stration of those lavs. Lavs, 
standards, atid funded progrrams generated by state legislatures^ the 
courts, and administi^ative agencies are examined* She paper discusses 
legal- administrative" processes affecting three area^: the composition 
of the educat'or labor force (affected b^ lavs concernin^g 
certification, affirmative action, and teacher and administrator 
training programs) ; employer*>emplpyee relationships (affected by 

•pollective bargaining and lavs governing fair dis(missal and tenuffe) ; 
and interaction of school personnel, citizens, and local governmental * 
agencies (affected by lavs concerBing alternative school programs, 

.^*endance, open meetings oj: parent-citizen involvement in 
fchool-site counci^lsU The au^Jiors are especially concerned vith the 
vay the la^vs, guidel^fes, an d"" ^funded prog:rams in each ai;ea influence 
decisions about the ipix of personnel in the district; voriang • ^ 
relationships among school personnel; the hiring, firing, transfer, 
and utilization of personnel;^nd the classroomyagenda and useyof^ 
resources and incentives to improve student achievement. 
(Author/JH) 
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' " " ' I. Introduc.tibn: ' ^ 

The Center for Educational Pol icjr, and Management^ has chosen to focus 
its research on strategies, for the management of human resources in schools 

'"^±0 improve student achievement, . In the process of developying'a research 

: ^ \ • ' , 

paradjgm for the'Cester Basedvon this- nucleus, three primary influefices 

were identified as affecting human^ resource management in schools:* legal- 

♦ - . *— 

administrative processes, the educational professions, and the community* 
environment^ Committees' comprised of researchers, policymakers, and . * 
practitioners were created to develop a. research program related to each 
of these influences In Building a 'framework for the examination 40f. 
legal -administrative factors^ the Program Reyelopment Committee on 
Legal -Administrative Processes has been developing guidelines for such a 
program of research that will meet the followiTig criteria: - , 

!• be timely and of national significance; . • ^ 

/ 

Z. represent an area where CEPM can make a substantial research 
contribution jZ^i^e,, that^it does not dupl icate. the research 
agenda of oth^r research centers); , ^ . \ ' 

3, take into account the research capabilities at the university; ' 

4, be sufficiently unified to promote a high level of inter- 
action among projects .wi4:hin the same research program, 

'> 

The purpib'se of this paper -.is set forth the rationale cfor building 
a research yQgenda around the impact of 1 egal -administrative processes on 

human resource management in schools. For this purpose, the term "legal- 

* / * ' 

administrative processes" refers Both to laws affecting schools ancj to the 
administration of these laws. Jfie educational process is affected, not only 
b/ legal' requirements, but also by the way the state arid- federal agencies 
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. tc-hobse to administer or implement those guidelines and regulations and 
by administrative decisions in local school districts concerning the « 
le'^of compliance. Hill 0975) su^^eis'ts that a. strong^ determinant of 

' the amount of compliance t;Rat will be'achi^evedT stems not from the formal, o 
legal, incentive systems descf1Bed'_fn the regulation? (i.e., the withdrawal 
of funds), but leather from .an '-Informal >system\of adniTh^stration that 
relies 6n professional 'loyal ties. Thus, a productive research agenda must 
include Both the Jegal processes themse^lves and their administration in ^ 
schools. , * ^ 

Building a research agenda' aroun^the way in which state mandates 

^ infTuetice the majiageanent of human resourc'es at ^he local district and 
school levels holds great promise for fnee.ting the criteria previously 
stated.v^Tt is .especial Ty timely to examine the state's role in promoting 
equity anct effici-ency in the management of human resources in schools, as' 
the state^s role in edDcational policy gta king will potentially^ gro.w 
strong^er in relatfon to the federal role :GElmore et al. 1981). yf^any of. 



th^ laws that most directly affect Jbhe mana^genj^n^ of schooj personnel 

originate at fhe state level * . ^ 

An a.ddit1onal reason for focusing a research program on state guide- * 

^ I'ines and mandates is tfiat the impact of federal legislation on schools has 

already received , a hi^h degree of attention from a "numb'er of other 

'educational research centers.* Desegregation is a major research focus at 

othe Center for .National \Policy .at Qatholic University. Bdlingual 

education is a focus .for study at the Center for the Study^f E^luation 

^ at UCLA. Michael- Kirst, at the Center for Fi/iance and Governance at 
^ ' ; / V k * ^ , ^ ' * 

"Stanford, ha's recently proposed to undertake a re-evaluation of the impact 



-o.f T'itle I on schools, Ohi^ S1^^ University has a major, research center 
.concerned with vocational education. , Therefore, the Center's concentration 
on Stat? laws that affect the management t)f school personnel seens to be a ^ 
more efficient us^ of increasingly starce' resources for V^esearch. 
•CEPM.has strong research capabilities in^^the areas of persohnel 



managem'ent, school organization and governance, collective bargaining, 
special education, and ^ex equity. In light of these strengths, the 
following* topics present especially promising directions for a, research 
progran in the legal -administi7a.tive domain at the Center, 

Legal-Admintstfative^ Processes at ,th^ State Level Affecting ^ 
the ET!fpipynient;;^f Local School jPersonn^l 

There are^a- variety of laws, -standard^ or guidelines, and funded 

programs promul gated "by state legislatures, courts, and crdministrative 

agencies that influence the process; of human^ resource managen^ent in 

- * , • 

schools in the following areas: ' - * " * 

A, factors affecting the various educator labor markets (e.g., 

certification »laws, affirmative action programs, and teacher 

and adm-inistrator training programs— for both general education 

^ r ^ . 

personnel arid specialists) * 

B, employee/ employer relationships' (e.g., collective bargaining lays, 
fair disnris'sal laws; and tenure laws)' 

C, • interaction of school personnel with parents," citizens > ^nd 

local governmental agencies ^e,g., laws promotfng" parent/citizen 



involvement in sehool^site councils, altehiattve school' programs, 
laws or programs affecting .attendance in public school^, open 
, ' meeting laws, special education requirements requesting parental • 
and other agency involvement, eic.) • 
We are concerned with the my^the laws^ guidelines, and funded programs 
in each of the* above areas influence decisions about the work agenda and 
the allocation of resources and incentives in schools. More specifically, 
we^are concerned* wfth the way each 'influences the following dimensions: 

1. the mix of personnel in the district in terms of: 

a. the funcJ:ions served and t-he-scope of responsibility for 

each position* ' ' ^ ^ 

b, the characteristics of personnel by sex, race, age, 
qualifications, and s'^ary level ' y 

2. the working relationshijDs^jj^g school personnel (e,g, , -degree 
of xooperatiY) in terms of: 

a, horizontal relationships— among teachers^ of types ofUeachers 
(e.g., cooperation between special' education teacher^ and' 
' "regular" ' teachensO . . " 

b* vertical relationships— among teachers and Uministrators 
3\ the way decisions are made aVout the hiring^ firing, transfer, 
and LTtJlization of persoifmel/ / . . 



4. . the way* decisions are made ibouf the classroom agenda and the 
usfe of resources and inceritives for students, teachers, and 
'admi nistrators to improye students achievement 



In designing research pr;ojects around these questions, we expecrre- 
sea-rchers will also be concerned with factors that affect human resource 

c 

management at the local level including-corranonity ideologies, financial- 
factors, community demographics, and Total school policies and practices." 
Where applicable, they may also be concerned with federal laws or policies 
Ce?g., ^those governing special education) ^Uhough federal statutes^ 
are not/^ prime focus for this area of research, - 
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IT, Legal-Administrative Factors Affecting the . 

Educator Labor Markets . , 

Legal -administrative. factors affecting the ejlucator labor maVkets • 

r 

have important implications for the improvement of human resource manage- 
•ment in schools, these factors include thg laws (and their subsequent 
administration) concern)^ certification, equal opportunity, teacher and . 
administrator training, ^nd retirement. As stated. earlier, these laws 
affect schools through their influence on the following areas: the mix . ' 
of personnel in the district; the manner in which decisions are made^bout 
the hiring, firing, transfer, and utilization of personnel; the working 
relationships among school personnel; and the manner in which decisions 
are made about the"* classroom agenda and the use of res&urces and incentives 
to improve student acRfevement. .O^fier- state laws affect the management of 
schod? personnel ^T^^cludtng state ftandar^s about course requirements 
and competency requirements and laws concerning support s.ervices. While we are 
also concerned With the effects of* these laws on schools, we have^chosen to 
highlight tftose conceifned with certification, equal oppor^tunily, and teacher 
and administrator training because of their more direct impact on the edu- 
cator labor force. ' / 



The. Mix of Personnel in thM)istrict^ ' - 

Laws regarding. certification, afffrmaljive 'action, the training of 
teachers and administrators, and retirement may affect the composition, 
of School personnel on" the basis of such characteristics as experience,* 



quality, type^of specialization, race, sex, age, or religion • These laws 
affect the competition of .the work force through their. -influence over 



entry into\ mobility within, and exit from the educational professions. 

^ Certification 

Certification acts as a primary barrier to entry^into the educational 
professions. Specialized certification qourses are required not only for 
entry into 'the teaching p^.fession, bu'^also for mobility to administrative 
positions or to other fields of specialization fii1;hin teachinjj., Some claim 
that strict certification laws may result in lowering overa-ll teacher 
quality, ^ince highly qua! ifiad,,but uncertified, applicants must ^e excluded, 
A major finding of the recent .Coleman Vepbrt, that "private*sehopl produce| 
better cognitive outcomes than do public schools" ('1981, p, 224),. adds 
credence to'' this hypothesis, although other differences between public and 
private schools obviously must also be considered. This presents an important 
question for further examination. , ^ 

^ Declijji^ng enrollments, scarcity of resources, and federal and categori- 
cal programs complicate the way in which certification laws af-Kect the . 
composition ^Df district staffs, ' Categorical 'programs, for example, in 
bilingual' and special education, may necessitate .h|.ring specialized 

^pprsonnel,^ Given^scarte resources, districts m^^find it difficult to hire 
appropriately certified .teachers, Thls-yi'ay ' be especially problematic 
for administrators in ryral distrrcts who havfe difficulty attrax:ting 
qualified applicants, A number df>dminijtra tors'" favor less stringent- 
certification requiranents to allow moi:e latitude. in personnel decisions, ^ 
such as enlah^ging the scope of f'eciprocity with other states and broad- 

^ ening the subject areas covered by a given endorsement. 



Conversely,^ teachers and teacher training institutions nay genera-lly"! 
oppose reciprocf ty .with other states and may favor, fairty specific 
endorsement criteria as^ for example, in remedial reading or gifted pro- 
grafns. Although some teachers favor reciprocity with other states, because 
it widens^ the number of position^ open to then, others oppose it on th.e > 
grounds that reciprocity ijiay increase competition and lower salaries for 
'"in-state positions. . Teachers tend to prefe^ specific endorsement require- 
ments in specialized ar'eas in order to increase their,, own *job 5>?curity, 
Similarly, colleges of education generally support specific endorsement 
requirements where they.provide an opportunity to develop new traiaing^ 
^^irograms'and expand enrollments. The desire to check declining enroll- 
ments also may cause in-state teacher training institutions to oppose 
widening reciprocity agreements. In tfie present era of retrenchment at all 
levels of education, it^is likely that debates concerning certification 
requirements wil 1 multiply. Further research is needed l/o assess the ^ 
potential effeqts'of Either maintaining or al tering» present certification 
laws, 

Zglgler's research suggests 'that laws restricting the supply of 
applicants for aplministrative positions in education may have undesired 
consequences (1980). Due to certification requirements, supeV^intendents ' 
must be recruited from within the ir*anks of education. Ui>til recently 
educators were relatively insulated from political conflicts and ♦ ^ 

consequently may be *il 1-equipped to manage. foiifl icts stemming from 

■ . ' . \ ' 

coll ectiv-e .bargaining, school closures, affihniative action, and budget - 

exits.* Therefore, recruitment from other profeis^sions' (i .e. , business, law, 

puBlic administration) may be warranted. y 



others argue that certification laws help ensure adequate prepara- 
^ion of both teachers and administrators to meet the educational needs of 
'Students* While the basic process of certification may be beneficial, 
it '.has not yet been^ determined wh.ether the '^coiirses rd^iired improve the 
overall quality of teachers and adi^istrator^. For example, though 
research shows that adequate supervision of teaching enhances program 
effectiveness (Herman and McLaughlin 1975; Fullan and.Pomfret 1977; Ed- ' 
monds 1979), there is evidence that little supervision actually occurs 
(Cohen et aK T980). Preservice administrator training needs to*emphasize 
supervision as a key element in administrative work. 

Other certification courses need to be updated to reflect changes * . 
in environmental conditions that affect schools. Perhaps more courses are 
needed to help school personnel cope with the specific problems of school 
closure^^iirgTe^parentH^^milles, and budget cuts; Some caurses presently 
required .may need to be altered or eliminated. For examplls, 
courses concerning school tacTTltles planning and construction, now re- 
quired in a number of states, may need major revision to best serve admin- 
"ifstt^itors coping with a period of retrenchment. While numerous changes . 
in certification requirements have already been made to adapt to changing 
needs, a more thorpugh ^exarnl nation of the benefits specific types of - 
certification courses is warranted. . 

# 

£qija1 Opportunity 

^though women comprised appcoximately two-thirds of the teaching pro 
fesslon in, 1973, they held less-^than fifteen percent of all principalships 



and only approximately one-hal^of one percent of all superintendent' ^osi- 
tions CNEA 197.3). .The number of- women superintendeets has almost 'doubted- 
within the past five years' (AASA 1979), indicating, that affirmative action- 

had sortie effect, though the overall proportion df superintendents who 
are female is .still exceptionally low. Optimism about increased oppor- 
tunities for women must also be tempered by evidence suggesting t1iat \ 
the number of women holding administrative positions dropped between, 1970 ^ 
and 1976 (Barnes 1976). | 

'The proportion^of minorities in administrative positions . is also 
relatively low. In^addltion, as a result of desegregation in the southern 
and iorder 'State^, many black principalsjost^t^ir positions when blacks 
no^nger made up the majoHty of the student population. Due to the num- 
ber OT^ imminent school closings, it is importajit^ to consider how equal 
opportunity or affirmative action requirements^ili be impVemente^or 
administrators as well as teachers during a period of retrenchment. School 
closure may have detrimental effects on the number of mijioriti^s and women 
in educational administration if inner city schools, which may have a'dis^ 
, proportions^ number -of minority principals, and small elementary schools, 
which may have a disproportionate number of female principals, are closed- 
more often than other .types of schools: ) 

^Evidence suggests that women and minorities may not have an equal 
opportunity to mo^e from the teaching ranks to administrative positions. 
Increasing opportunities for these two. groups may have a positive impact 
on the educator labor market in two ways.' First, the overaJll quality of \ 
public school administrators will be increased if all qualified applicants 



are given access to those posffions. Secondly, the incentives for women a-nd 

V 

minorities to excel in their present positions woXild be strengthened if 
they received, equal consideration for promotions. The ^first point may be . 
eli^cially critical in light of research indicating that women principals 
exhibit effective guc^Uties fot* administrative leadership, ,Fishe1 and 
.Pottker 'Cip75)^foun^} that "female principais, compared wit-h males, concern 
themselves more dee|»ly with ^instructional leadership and* affairs of classroom 
teciching, interact more intensively with the faculty, . , . and exercise 
closer supervisory control of teachers" (Chapters and Jovick 1980). 

Teacher and Administrator Training Programs ' - t ^ 
^Educator training programs affect th-e compo'sition of the educator 
labor market through their potential inpa'Ct on improvement of teaching 
and ^admini strati ve skills and on career mobi'lity,. Further research is 
nee8ed to determin^ the .motivating faeiors for participa'nts in training 
programs as well as the barriers to participation. Motivation may come 
from ^n individual's desire to enhance his or her|&kills within a 
present position, to effect a change iia^japsitions*, or merely to move up the 
pay scale by acquiring more credit hours... Prior research; suggests ^that 
teacher involvement in training 'programs for the first reasoo has been 
^correlated with increased teacher effectiveness, but that this > 
cor^r elation does not hold when the involvement is not voluntary or when 
increased wages or job^crui4y are the sol e motivators (Hanushek 197ll, 
Motivation for engaging in training may also stem from external sources. 
The increased ^number of openings in specialized programs may Jencourage 
teachers to pursue further^ training. Also, certain teachers may receive 
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encouragement from administrators within the distri.ct to prepare for an 
"inside" administrative position. Further research could serve to determine 
the way perswneT may'be differentially affected by such informal • 
communication, as well as J:he"relat1ve influence of such encouragement. 
Since an increasingly high number of administrative positions are filled by 
persons outside the district (in Oregon, more than half of all admini- 
strative positions ane filled by out-of-state applicants [Carlson 1979, 
p. 60J), VTts influence may not be as strong as in the past. 

Retirement ^ 

A recent shift in the mandatory. retirement age from 55 to 7'0, as a 
result of PL 95-256, has significant consequences for the composition of * 
the educator laber market. First, the relative importance of both 
inservice training and the improvement of job satisfaction increases if 
educators spend more time in the same position or field as a result of 
poisoning mandatory retiremen^t to age 70. This effect may be compounded' 
by- the fact that fewer* educators with more than ten years experience are 
leaving^ their positions. We will witness decreased mobility among teachers • 
if trends in Oregon are representative of other states in which alternative 

^'employment opportunities maV be equally scarce (Oregon Departmen^t of 
Education, 1981). A. decrease In the turnover rate^ whi^e it may enhance 
district stability, also decreases the district's flexibility in hiring 
people -with neeSed specializations, meeting affirmative. action goals, 
renewing and refreshing its teacher corps, and using scarce resources 

, for non-personnel costs. 



The flafnner in Mhixih beciSTons are Hade About the Hiring, Firing, Transfer , 
and Utilization of Personnel . : . 

• , Some admini^strators have'c1a4med that legalities concerning certifica- 
tion, affirmattve actidn,' and ^collective bargaining (to be covered 

further; in ^th|fjie^t secttonr c9nstrain the decisions made about the hiring, 

. . ' " \ • ' ' • ' 

firing, trahSTer,':and utilization of personnel to such, an extent that they 

have negligible cdntrol^over matters of employment. Certification and . 

endorsement restirtcttojis limit administrative f>exibility in trying 

different strategie^ to improve 'the utilization of personnel wftffin a • 

district. School personnel may spend less time learning from each other 

because they need to obta'in a formal .certificate in order to shift 

positions o^r to advance. Unfortunately, stringent- certification 

requirements- may also discourage, schoal personnel from learning other^' 

job skill s^through experience^ rather than solely -fhrough 'academic , 

courses. As a result of these constraints, the choices made^may not 

always promote sound educationaTpractice. More r>esearch is needed on the 

factors that hamper or facilitate^is decision-making process and their 

effects'. • ' ^ ^ 

Concurrently with the evolvement of stricter^ertifi cation requirement 

anti-discrimination regulati'ons have res*ulted in formalization of the manner 

in whicfi decisions are made about personnel management. Such formalization^ 

^' it is, hoped, will also result in a greater degree of equity in employment 

practices relating to. sex, race, handicap., and religion. However, further 

explorStionlir needed to"" determijie whether the regulations have actually 

produced greater equity. Some administrators claim that the low, proportion 

of women and minorities in administrative positions within their districts 
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• Stems from -a lack of qualified applicants. An approRriate question for 
research would bp^^ what degree a disproportionately low number of 
women and minorities In administration can be traced to discriminatory- 
practices 'rather thar the differential preferences of these applicants^ 

The information available concerning the 'effe'ctive utiliza- 
tion of non-certified personnel, such a.s teacher aides, is also -Insuffi- 
cient. Research by Eberts and Pierce shows^T^positi relationship between ^ 
the use of teacher atdes and the improvement of student performance. 
* ( T^is confirms the expectation^ implicit in federal pro^grams such as Title 
' . I, that the employment of paraprofessional^ enhances student achievement 

^by increasing the degree of individual attention that can befgiven to 
students either by teachers or by teacher aides. However, (^her research 
\ * ^ s-uggests that teacher aides could be mQre.^e;^iciently employed. Conant 
. ^ - points out that while employment of teacher alde^. has allowed teachers 
to spend more, time In instruction t^an otherwise, teachers, still spent 
relatively less time in instruction and more time in routine, non- 
Instructional tas'ks^th^ did tiTe non-professional teacher aides (1971), % 
Further research is needed to examine .how teachers and* teacher aides 
can work more efficiently together in the classroom. . 

The effective employment of teacher aiSes and other nort-certifted* ' 
„ \r personnel may also have additional benefits. •^ Parental interest in education 
may inc6(;ease if parent^ are hiVed as teacher aides, or .in other capacities. 
^ These pamits often form inf|^mal networks with other parents of children 

attending /the same school. Moreover, the hiring pf teacher aides may help 
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^to Increase the representation of minorities in schools ^nd may also result 

• in a greater nuni&er^ of minority teacher aides subsequently enrolling in 

teacher certification programs • 

The fiscal arrangements of local districts also play an influential 

role in determining school personnel decisions. A variety of specialized 

positiohs within districts are funded with federal or state categorical 

aid, whtch greatly affects hiring decisions (>*e., requirements and tenure 

of the. position) • Personnel dependent on federal or state aid for the 

continuation of their positions may, therefore, be more concerned with 

^meeting the goals of the funding agency rather than of the district 

in which they are employed, Elmore and McLaughlin suggest that these types*"^ 

Of vertic^l^networks may be detrimental to the coordination of educational 

'programs due to a lessening of cooperation among personnel at the district ^ 

level (1981i. Decisions about the hiring and firing of personnel are 

also drastically affected by, general cuts in state or local funding. More 

and more districts ^have -had to layoff ^tea.chers because^s^te or local 

fdnding was cut or was very uncertain. In the Seattle SchoaKDTstrict * 

i»\^fecent yeai^s, approximately ten percent of the teachers/ have r^cfeived. 

layoff noticeis' during the spring, al though*osome are rehir^i^^ fall 

when the number of vacancies is more certain CWeathepl^, Narv^and 

Elmore 1981). The potentially serious and negative /tnpact of th'js 

juncertainty ph hurnan resource management in schools is substantiated by 

a number of superintendents in California Who have stated that teacher 

layoffs due uncertain stafre funding have created serious morale problems 
♦ 

for staff (Zeigl.er eral forthcoming)* 



Working Relationships Among School Personnel 

' Xertifi cation laws and affirmative action programs^ tend to formalize 
* 

working-relationships aiTiong school personnel and, conseque/itly, may be 

expected to Inhibit informal cooperative networks. On the other hand, 

certification and affirmative action may enhance employee cooperationJn 

other ways* Specific certification requirements resuU in a greater ^likeli 

hood tha^t. teachers and administrators Cboth with'in and between groups) will 

share a common knowledge base and, therefore, they promote further dialogue 

about educational goals. Teacher and administrator training programs may 

serVe similar purposes. Affirmative action may enhance workfng relation- 

ships ff employees feel that the laws provide greater equity or fairness, 
» • "* 

The Manner in^Which Decisions are Made about the Classroom Agenda and the 

Use of Resources and Incentives to Imp^ove Student Outcomes 

The manner in which decisions are made to improve student outcome 

may be best described under three^^-categories: work supervision, adminr 

istration of^work support systems, and governance (Duckworth 1981), Duck- 

worth defines these terms as follows^: • • 

Work supervision reffers to the definition ^d ctirftrol of 
(teacher) work factors, % . The administratiori of work 
support systems refers to both logistic supporjt for class- 
room instruction and staff development efforts. Governance 
refers to the interpretation and incornp*ra4:ion of en v iron- 
-ftfental and intra-system preferences thrbugh processes of • 
policy formation, procedural development, tactical planning, 
and conflict management. 
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^ Work Supervision . 
* Although administrative supervision of teacher -per^formance has / * • 
been demonstrated. to improve student achievement, as previously noted, it 
^*s infrequently carried out in school district* One reason for'this roay 
•be administrators' lack of adequate training in, or preference for, 
supervision, *As will be discussed in greater dep'fh in Section III, * 
pollective-^bargaining contracts may also limit the -latitude of admini- . 
strators in conducting such supervision. Further, principals who are riot^ 
tenured as a dm'ini strators may be concerned aboutjira^taining good relations 
with teachers in order to increase job security. Focusing administrator ^ 
and teacher training programs on the need for supervision and administrative 
moral support may improve tKe probability for success of pi^ogitams designed 
to increase educational achievement (McLaugh'lin 1976). Still, given the 

. " ■ . ^ 

uncertainty of the teacher labor' market, administrators neeiiu^o be 
especially , careful that teacher evaluation does not disrupt* cooperative 
working relationship^and- thus fai^ in its effort to promote rtdre 
effective instructfon {Mann 1976). • ' 

^ ' Administration of Work Sup>)grt .System^ * -'^ , ^ 

Cohen's research suggests that teacher and student performance would 
imprpve if principals played a stronger role in providing ToQisticaJ and 
organizational support (Cohea et a1 / 1 977) . Coordinatted efforts towards 
this end in administrator and teacher tra'inlng may increase teacher 
effect.tVqness. On the other hand, administrator and teacher trainl^ 
^programs designed to iinp1aii.ent one type of 'curriculum* may inhibit sub- 
sequent changes if the^administration of the work support system for* the. 

V- 
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implemented program is particularly effective CMcKinney;^afid Westbur;^ 1975). 

' , . ' . '\ ' 

Therefore,, it is necessary to have not only strong Instructional support from 

the principal, but also-iome continuity in the curricujar program to 

^\ ^ %^ ^ ^ * 

promote a unified effort toward improved school effectiveness, » ^ w 

• • ' — - ... - • * ^ 

Governance - , * <^ ' " 

Laws affecting the educator labor markets alsb'affect governance of, ^ 

' r . ' ' . 

or^ policy decisions about^ curriculum priorities, *An emphasis on - 

^affirmative action *ln hiring may be correlated'-with increased interest ^ 

in curriculum material regarding multi-cultural issues. Bo'th in-service 

teacher and administrator traini|}g and certification re^uiremVntV may 

result^in changes in priorities in the school program, .fo? example, 

teacher and administrator training programs may incre.a^se ih^ yse of , • 

computer-assisted instruction as participants are kept up-t6-dat6 on the 

newest technolag^^. * • * ' ' - ' 




IIL Legal/Administrative Factors Afftecting Employer-Emply^e Relationships 



Key contributors to the increas-jng- formality of the relationship be- 
tween teachers and administrators at the local level are the adv-ent of • 
^collective bargaining as a mechanism for the resolution of enployer-employee 
conflicts and the increasing variety and complexity of*state laws 
regulating the hiring, transfer, dismissal and retirement of teachers. 

These legal and administrative facWsi have resulted histbnically from 
the "central tension- or dilenma in public policy for pUblic .sector liargain- 
in'g: employee rights versus sovereignty" (Cresswell and Spargo 1981). that 
'is, the traditional model fo^ district-level educational decision' making (a 
"representative-governance" modelijLis gradually being altered t6 accommodate 
a qualitatively dif^'ereftt model for eUabHshing the rights of teachers as 
district employees (a "labor- relations" model). Collective bargaining con- 
tracts and statutory regulations concerning the treatment of public employees 
are the formal and tangible results of these competing models. 

The proposed research agenda will focus on how these legal 'and admin- 

4 

istrative factors influence (1) the. mix of personnel in the district (2) 
the manner in which decisions are made about the hiring, firing, transfer 
and utilization of personnel (3) the working relationships among school/ 
personnel and (4) the manner in which'^decisions are made about tbe class- 
room agenda and the us^of resources and incentives tojmprove student 
achievement. . • . . 
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. ■ ( • ■ ' . 

The Mix of Personnel in the District 

~ '■ ^ '' 

Legal and administrative factors affecting the general composition of 

a district<s staff tend to focus on equity and quality. ) 
Equity Considerations 

Teacher coll|ctive bargaining contracts frequently contain provisions 
that bar discrimination on the bajsis of sex, race, or ethnic background 
in, the hiring or compensation of employees, *In^many cases the contract 
may also conta^in provisions barring discrimination on the basis of handicap, ' , 
However, in a recent study of school grievance ar^bi tr^tion; Brodie and ^ 
\ Williams found orfly eight percent of the cases tKey examined involved * 

charges of contrafct violation concerned wi th 'discrimijiation (1980, p, 128), 
This, suggests that forums are available for resolving complaints regarding . 
discrimination ottrer than the grievance mechanism specif i,ed in the collective 
bargaining contract including the following; (1), state or loca^ level fair 
employment practices commissions, (2) a variety of federal^ agencies, such - 
^ as the Equal Opportunities Commission, at3d (3) the ct)urt system (p, 130).' 

• FederaUand state regulations may also bemused to support grievances against 
discriminatory personnel practices. Brodie and Williams have noted that 
"since the analysis began in 1973,^ the issues of discrimination in arbitration 
have increased in number as well as in the sophistication of their 
reasoning and >|iave broadened^n the scope of the arbitrator's award. It 
seems reasonable to predi<:t this trend will continue as grievants become ^ 
^ aware of their rights and options, and as schools increasingly attempt to meet 
a'ffirptive action -mandates" (p. 129). 

— ^ '.'^ 



\ Although collective bargaini;ig fcontr^acts may contain provisions that . 
bar discrimination^ recently hired women and minorities may be in a l^ss 
secure job position due to other clauses in the contract that promote 
serriority as the basis for transfer or reducti on -1n -force. Affirmative 
actibn goals may not be compatible with- unionization dicing times of de- 
clining enrollments' and resources', since unions have historically supported 
a "last-hired, first fired" retrenchment^ policy, and women and minorities • 
fall disproportionately into the "last hired" category. 

Quality Considerations • * . • 

Of central concern to teadhers and educational administrators alike is 
.the quality of the. teaching staff. Due to its elusive nature the measure- 
ment of quality- has been subject to considerable controversy.. Educational 
administrators tend to assert that staff quality is related to their authority 
to pUce personnel in positions to which t>iey-are !)est suited. Teachers, 
on the other hand, tend to relate quality to their own. percepti,9ns-tff"job 
security and professional autonomy. ^ ^ 

I.f quality teaching, is measured in terms of superior student achievapent 
then the relationship between these two variables needs to be more clearly 
delineated before the questions raised in this paper can be answered. -'Much 
of the research on how teacher characteristics affect student outcomes has 
been reviewed by Mumane (1980), but his work is not definitive. 

Without any solid empirical basis, former research on legal administrative 
factors affecting employer-employee relations (and the conseguent "mix" 
Of perso|inel) has utilized two major indica*tors for quality: teaching 
credentials; and teaching experience-. The assumption is that the more 



appropriate^ the credefttials, ofthe longer the teaching experience, the 
higher the quality of the teacher, 

Eberts and Pierce (T980). found that^ In their broad sample^of dls-^^ 
Ttnfcts from New York ^d Michigan,' teacher turno^ was greater* In non- * 
union ^thah In unlonlzisd districts, resulting, in a greater proportion of ^ 
senior teacKert .in unionized districts; They found, further, that this ^ 
was^^pecially true in districts where there was declining enrol Imentr- 
implying that teacher^ contract provisions. which ini^uded /edjjc*Jh)n-1n- 
'force according to seniority were j^^ influencing the age/experience 
mix of pef*sonne-l,. . ' 

Dennis Encarnation (unpubl isbed diraft) is examining the effect of 
reduction-in-forge provisions on the ability of administrators to hire ' 
teachers^for tategorical aid programs, particularly those for the 
bilingual' and' han'Jicapped. ^'He is finding that, especiEilly under xonditions 
of declining enrollment, teachers with specialized credentials are 
. con^peting for -jobs *with more senior teachers 'v^ho -^ack specializ'ed 
credentials.^ The existence of contract provisions favoring the- retention 
of senior, teachers could have a definite 4fllpact o> the' overal 1 composition 
of the teaching staff fon these"" special programs, 

Mitchell and colleagues (1981-), in their sWdy of eight districts in' 
Califojyiia,»and Illinois, reinforce Encarnation 's conclusions. Their data 
lead them to believe that "teacher organizations have a, great deal o^f 
difficulty supporting the interests of specialists" (p, 157), In fact, 
a 'variety of factSfrs Combine to place specialized teachers in a decidedly 
inferior role at the bargaining'^tafal e. With the exception of specialists 



who are specially funded and speci^fically, required by law, Mitchell sees "a 
steady drift away from the use of categorical specialists to carry on the 
instructional program of the school" (p. 158). 



The Manner in , Which Decisions are Made About the Hiring:, Firing; Transfer, 
and Utilization of Personnel 



The combination of a contract'and a set^of state statutes that, 
protect the, rights of teachers can exert a strong irlfluence on district- 
level decisions about the hiring, firing, and transfer of teacher staff 
and their daily responsibilities. ^ 

As mentioned in the previous section, seniority and reduction-in- force 
contract .provisions can influence the. manner in which positions in special 
programs are filled* Thj? dismissal of teachers, however, is probably the 
issue tha-t i^ most comprehensively govern^ by both contract provisions 
and state statutes. Oregon's Fair Dism^issal Law exeinpliffes how the 
protection of teachers from ^'unfair dismissal" is becoming more and more 
a matter of s.tatewide regulation. In general, this law makes it relatively 
easy for an admin^istrator to dismiss a "probationary" teacher, (a teacher 
who has ^taught fewer than three years in the. same district). The dismissal 
of permanent teachers, on the other hand, can be extremely difficult. By 
law, permanent teachers can be dismissed only for ceiPtain specified v 
"offenses," and the evidence the district produces' to provide the basis for 
dismissal must be collected in a non-prejudical manner. For instance, 
if the basis for dismissaji is "inadequate performance," the district/ 
cannot appear ,to be building. a case for dismissal through its evaluation 
procedure. ^By l^j/, evaluation is primarily intended to provide guidance in 
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improving the performance of teachers. Dismissajl can be justified on the . 

* ' i 
basis of inadequate performance only if the tea c(ier 'shows no sign of improve 

ment after several properly managed evaluation piocedures. 

Oregon's Fair Dismissal Law also contains well-defined procedures *^ 

for dismissal on "nonpersonal" grounds. That is*, |if a district is sufferi^^c} 



every effort must be 
miss them. Merit and 



declining enrollment or needs to elimpiate courses 
made to transfer permanent teachers rather than di< 
seniority must be considered when such "transfers are made. 

Almost no research has been specifically diredted at the">"nfli(ence of 



• state statutes, such as Oregon's Fair Dismissal Law 
'dismissal of teachers at the district level, Vlhat 



, on pie transfer or 
research there is 



V tends to view the statutory framework as a backgroi^nd variable and focuses 

I 

instead on the influence of collective bargaining ijtself on the dismissal, 

U 

transfer, and utilization of instructional/ pertonneT, J 

Johnson (1981) gathered data from si)^ districts in six states for 
information regarding* the effects of collective bargaining on the role of 
the principal and the management of the school. She noted that in four of 
the six districts the contracts required teacher layoffs and transfers to ^ 
^^^^^^^low seniority rules. In addition "procedural restrictions on the 

princi'pial 's ^ppwer to transfer or terminate teachers for poor performance 
reduce the principal's control over who Uaffs the school"* (p, 6), 

Johnson also documented some of the ways in which the emerging - 
legal -administrative climate is affecting the utilization of personnel on 
the school site: ' 
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The teachers' coritract also has reduced the principal's right to 
control teachers' time, both how long they spend in school and 
what they dd while there. Teachers in all but one sample district 
had a contractually defined work day, before or after which the 
principal * could not e)^pect them to be on duty. In most districts, 
teachers, not principals, could determine how and where they would 
spend their preparation periods. No teachers could be assigned to 
cafeteria duty*during their lunch; in some districts they could not 
^be assigned jto lunch duty at all. While principals retained authority 
over teachers' classroom time, they were restricted by the contract 
in /egulating ^e use of non-teaching time,. As one principal said, ' 
"I can't say 'Be here' and 'Do this' anymore^' (p, 6), 

In addition, Johnson noted that most contracts limited principals' 
freedom to set class size, to detiermirre number of preparations, and to 
assign teachers to particular courses. One of the most striking changes - 
from the precol 1 ective bargaining era was that introduced by the grievance 
procedures. Since principals, under most "grievance systems, "no longer 
have the final say in. disputes about school policies and practices,"' 
their autonomy is inhibited.** In fact, according to Johnson, the mere 
threat of a grievance appears 'to have a significant impact on the 
authority of principals, placing them In the ironic position of being 
"accountable to the teachers^ they supervise*' (p. "J)* - * 

Mitchell and colleagues (1981) conclude that coTlettive.i)a_fgciining 

is a major cause of: . - , ■ , 

substantially altered* definitions of teachers work respon- 
Sibil i ties . . • . • . 

• basic changes in the mechanisms that control how teaches 

> will perform their jobs v ^ . ^ 

• modifications in .the authority available to school principal^ 

and other middle majia-gers. (p. 155> "^^ , ^ 



With regard to the first conclusioix they note that the dichotomy be- 
tweenj^regular" versus "extra" duties was explicitly recognised in all 
eight districts, contributing to tfi^e likelihood that teachers wffl be dis- 
couraged from performing.- those work activities identified as extra unless 
given additional compensation (p. 157).- This implies that either there 
win be a decreasing utilization of instructional personnel for extra- 
curricular activities, after hours meetings, and student supervision ac- . 
tivities, or that the overall cost of teacher salaries will rise. 

- Second, Mitchell and colleagues obseeve'that the introduction of mutually 
agreed lipon grievance and evaluation procedures has altered tKe manner in 
which administrators control* teacher performance/ '^IS^eir study confirms 
"the accepted wisdom of labor relations theory— effective. grievance pro- 
cedures sharply reduce the inclination as well^as the capacity of manage- 
ment to treat employees diff^rent1a^ly^ (p., 160). Their conclusions about . 
evaluation procedures are less definitive. They find that both teachers 
and administrators lack confidence in these procedures as a method of im- 
proving teacher quality, yet, both sides ^appear to feel that evaluation is 
increasingly important^ ^ ' 

Finally, Mitchell and col'leagues sup^port Joh?rson*s conclusions that 
school , principals' tfutorromy to utilize personnel as they see fit is in- 
creasingly threatened by the. trend, which* has been accelerated by collective 
bargaining, "toward more homogeneous and consistent interpretation and 
application of. work rules among all schooils within any given-district" (p, 162) 

McDonnell and Pascal (1 979), in their op-site investigations .of fifteen 
sc)iool districts in eleven states, conclude. that the major district-level 

BO 



effect of collective bargaining on the dismis^l Q)^trans|g; of personnel 
is the increase* pressure to use seniority as the^le ar predominant 
basis for such actions • Reliance on seniority has a variety of conse- 
quences tor local districts includyt^ the following; 

• Districts find it harder to meet federally; imposed faculty 
'desegregation mandates. 

• As enrollment declines, it is more difficult to match particular 
school needs with the most appropriate and competent faculty. 

• Reduction-in~ force provisions based on seniority •not only 
interfeVe with the retention of younger and perhaps more 
competent teachers, but also' increase salary costs to support 
a -predominantly, senior teaching force (p. 75). 

As for the school -level effects of collective bargaining, McDonnell and 
Pascal determined that the following types of provisions had significant 
influence on administrative treatment of instructional personnel: 

• guaranteed teacher preparation periods and a limit on the 
number of different classes for which a teacher must, prepare • 

• assignments restricted to the teacher*s area of certification 
and made on the basis of seniority 

a limit ^on the nonteaching duties (e.g., clerical work- and 
playground supervision) a teacher must perforjn 

• class-size maximums that, can be violated if the district 
s1|pws just cause 

• a^detailed evaluation procedure that specifies the number of 
evaluations a teacher is subject to, the length and format -of ^ 
classroom observatloos, the timing of advance, warning before 
evaluation begins^iand the provision of opportunities for 
evaluations *f[)- 78-79) 

Like Johnson and Mitchell and colleagues, McDonnell and Pascal report 
that the effect" of such -provisions, is to give principals less freedom ir^ 
"selecting which teachers will work in their schools and what duties each 
will perform there" (p. 78). "--^ . 
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The Working Relationships* Among^School Pof^ne] • 

The increasing number of district-fcde or state-wide rules and 
regulations regarding employer-employee rSationships has had a two-pronged 
effect on the wdi^klng relationships among scnool personnel. On Jthe one 
hand, the increased consistency and predictability of both teacher and 
administrator behaviors has led teachers, in particular, "to feeT more 
secure about what they do in their own classrooms" (McDonnell and Pascal 
p. 78). A similars* perception of .the role of security in promoting 
^positive working relationships among school personnel l^ed Murnane to 
conclude b(Ta\ "riffing" on the basis df seniority, rather than merit, 
mary be more appropria,te ^in school systems where merit is difficult to 
determine (Murnane 1981.). On the other hand, as has been implied in the 
previous section, teacher eolTective baVgaining may impair tfiiT working 
relationships between teachers and administrators where it has increased 
pressure oh school principals to be more careful in their relationships 
With teachers (Mitchell and colleagues, p. 162). 

Increased feel ings of security among teachers and a more formal 
relationship between teachers and principals are recurrent themes, in the 
literature that attempts to ass^ss^ the impact of collective bargaining lOTi 
working relationships among staff. However, it is dangerous ta'^general ize 
too broadly. For example, tt^has already been noted that although regular 
teachers may feeUmore secure as a result of collective bargaining, 
specialized teacti^rs may feel quite the opposite as a result of seniority 
provisions favoring the more OKperienced regular teachers (HitchelT and 
colleagues, p^. 157-58). - 
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With regard to the aMegedly increased formal pf relationships between 
principal find teaching staff, Johnson (1981) provides a caveat. She asserts ' 
that the. degree of forinality or informality is largely a function of the prin- 
cipal's strategy. In her sample of six districts, "some principals em-- 
braced the opportunity to involve teachers iVschool management while others 
Strictly limited teachers to .advisory roles. A few used the contract to 
manage the school find insisted on literal compliance with its provisions, 
while most minimized its role and relied instead on reciprocal relations 
with teachers to get things done. While most carefully complied with the 
contract, some did so. in order to preserve their right to exercise all^ 
available management pi^erogatives, while others did so only to avoid trouble. 
There were a^small number of principals who actively opposed the union and 
a small number who abdicated to it. Some principals coped Well, most 
managed, and a few didn't cope" (p, 19), . 

Johnson classified the major strategies of principals as "aggressive," 
"defensive," or "reciprocal," While no' particular strategy proved to be 
a "prescription for success in managing labor practices at the school site" 
(p. ?5), the "reciprocal" strategy at least had the advantage of greater 
informality since it was based more on the philosophy that teachers and 
administrators needed each other in^order to make the s,chool work. Under ^ 
this strategy the principal was willing to bend the provisions of the con- 
tract to meet the needs of teachers if, in turn, the teachers would refriin 
from initiating the grievance procedure whenever anything went wrong. In^^ 
essence, when this strategy wassJiSed, the contract was viewed "as a guide 
rather than a rule book" (p, 24), 
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Iir atssessin? whether a formal or Informal sij^rategy of contract^en- 
forcement 'is '*preferab1e, Jo,hnson. states that the ^answer depends on the nature 
of the staff. If the staff shared common goals and seemed able to develop • 
their own programs without interference from district- level union officers, 
then the informal "reciprocal" strategy seemed;best. However, in^the case ' 
of the largest, mosl: urban district in her sample^ where principals- retained 
no control over staff composition because of frequent seYiiori^ty transfers, 

and where district union staff members were active tn monitoring contract . 

compliance In the schools, the maintenance of constructive reciprocal re- 
lationships was extremely difficult (p. 2), 'In this district the principal 
most likely to succeed was the one who adopted the "aggressive strategy 

» 

The Manner in Which Decisions are. Made about the Classroom Agenda and 
the Use of Resources ^and /Incentives to Improve Student Outcomes 

Investigation of the effects of collective bargaining on student 
achievement has yielded^mixed results. Data from New York State indic'^le 
that districts w^ith a rela^i-veTy high number of contract items employ 
teachers with a higher level of education^, which -is related to higher 
achievement test scores (Eberts and Pierce 1980, ^p. 1136). The presence ^ 
of a provision for teaser aides in teacher settlements was found to.be « 

correlated with higher^ mean teVt scores' and a smal ler ^variance^mong . - 

^ ^ ' - 

students' scores, a likely result of the increased time available to 
teachers for purely ins^tructional purposes (ibid, p. 187). On 

the other hand, the results show that tiewly hired teachers are 
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more highly educated than, their predecessors. - Consequently, where union- • 
ization serves to decrease teacher ^turnover, the level of teachei? quality' 
my al^o be lower than for non-unionized dtstricts. Stijy, the increased . 
overan quality of teachers resulting frcxn a higher teacher turnovei:^rate 
must be weighed against the costs of recruifgig and training .new teachers; - ^ 

It remains to be seen whether policy-jelated issues will become. a *nx)re 
frequent feature of- bargaining!, now that salary inqreases gre limited by , ; 
declining resources. Hpwever, .teacher .involvement, in schdal policy decisions' 
can be expected' to glier^the educational process. Eberts and Pierce found 
that districts with -a class-size provision tended to use a more traditional 
classroom organization, which was correlated wUh a smaller qispersion of 
Student achielvement scores withi^ the. district. Their findings additionally 
^ Indicated that the existence of a provision for teacher preparation periods 
was also related to a' smaller variance iri^student scores in the district. 
^onsequentliT," it can be expected that teacher invplvem§nt in policy making, - * 
through collective bargaining, fttay^J^^e a significant impact on student, 
performance. ^ . ^ * ' 

Eberts arid Pierce also found that "strong" unions, .ars reflected by the 
number of contract ftems negotiatecl, use their potwi- tOoincreas'e.<per-pupi1 , 
spending." However, 'the incheasefd ^per-pupiV spending may be mare than , ' . 
swallowed up by the increased cost of instruction, leaving 'fewer' 
dpllars for other resources.. Johnson, (1 981 ) cited some teachers in- ^ 
all six districts unit? study as saying that the "union pursuit of high 
salaries and reduced duties was at };f>e''fexpense of weJl--maTntained buildin!g&;<^ 



adequate supplies and equipment and inservice training" Qs. 16).- ^ This 
evidence, how|ver, is of a more anecBotal nature* ; ' - ^ 

An investigation of the degree to y/hich collective bargaining is im- ' 
pinging upon the policy-making function of educational administrators' 
could address the assumption that there is at least an Indirect effect 
on decisions about the* classroom agenda and the use of resources and 1n- 
centives to Improve ^udent outcomes. For example,* McDonnell and Pascal 
cited an **extreme case" in a school district whose contract appreciably 
constrained school management. • . 



Here teachers are no longer requfred to perform clerical •* 
duties; .secondary teachers TSc^ive additional preparation periods . 
for each subject (seventh-, ^eight>>-,?ind ninthrgrade Ent|11sh, fftr 
example, are all considered separate subjects); and they^cannot 
be assigned to more than three teaching periods or two^prepaVa- - 
tion periods in a row. Until state law superseded the contract, 
teachers could refuse to teach students who needed the assistance 

4 of special education teachers. The contract^ven affects curriculum 
content because it now mandates labor studies^ as a high school ^ • ' 
elective. * Principals can no longer see a teacher's grading book ,v:^ 
wittiout first informing him/her of the reason*, fbr the meeting. 
The teacher may 'then be accompanied by a teacher organization 

V representative. In evaluatingJteachers, supervisors arid prin- 
cipals can only use a two-point rating systeiff (satijsfacto.ry or 
unsatisfactory). If a centraJ- district administrator enters a 
school building., the teacher organization building representg^tive > 

. must be Informed of this person's presence^^Cp. 79). 

- It Is app'arent that such "^a contract gives teachers a great deal" o1^ ' 

' ' "^.^ ' * *' ' 

actual and potentiaT power over school policy. Clearly j-t Is the exception 
not the rule. Yet in certain areas at least (e.g.\ controlling 
the mix of ^'personnel for specialized programs), co;llective bargalTiing may 
be giving teachers a significant role In the establishment of policy; None 

/ . ^ ^ * . • 

of the studies cited p/.eviously make any definitive statements about thi?, . 



potential effect of collective bargaining. Yet th?y all imply that where 
contracts strongly support teacher rights, administrative discretion to 
formula^te-and Implement-policy may be substantially reduced. More careful 
attention to this critical Issue is merited. 
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IV\ Interactions of Sch'ool Personnel with 
Parents and Other Citizens 



Both teaching personrvel and educational administrators confront prob- 
lems in the -involvement of individual pstrents and parent groups in educa- 
tional decision making. Additionally, district-and building-level admin- 
istrators must monitor and respond to the views of a vTfte variety of com- ^ 
munity members regarding school policies and practices and thetr financial 
implications.. To help school personnel improve their performance in these 
areas, a more systematic research effort is needed. Furthermore, effec- 
tive strategies must be developed foir training educational perst)nnel to 



utilize these research findings in practical situations- 

W primary jmpQigtance to the successiful management of schools are 
the ways in which eclucationat administrators monitor and respond to the 
views and rjeactions of community members. Although public involvement in 
school board meetings is sporadic, and "deference to professional exper- 
tise is g^eraily the noifn^ (Tucker and Zeigler 1980), educatipnal 'admin- 
Jstrai,tors often utilize selected individuals to sound oufhow the community 
feels about partjculiSr ^issues. Some of these selected individuals may be ^ 
formafly involved in school' Boards or committees (i.e.; advisory committees, 
task forces, PTAs)7 Howev^fr, it cannot be assumed that the .only (or even 
the most preferred) method for gaining citizen involvement in schools is 
through formally recognized school committees. Indeed, it appears likely 
that the official records and reports of thes^ comnittees wiVl reflect only ' 
a small portion of^the ways in wjjjlch administrators seek out and respond to 
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the views of community members. Yet, university-based researchers investi- 
gating community involvement often seem to be preoccupied^th the written 
1nfo:i?mat1on that is^enerated by the cobnittees, as if these documents 
represented the'majar ve^ic^e by which administrators attempted to insurff" 
community p^ticlpation. Due to limitations of time and resources, re- 
searchers may find it convenient to attend regularly scheduled meetings of 
particular committees or to review the minutes of school boar.d meetings oVer 
a long period of ..time. Although the financial cgsts of these data collec- 
tion techniques may be low, such techniques generally do not provide com- 
prehensive descriptions of the ways in which administrators attempt to in- 

* -* • ■ 

sure community involvement. 

To assist educational admin Is tratorsMn managing the time and effort 
they expend on monitoring and responding to the views -cf community members, 
a variety**©f-sttidies are needed on the processes^ by which administrators 
gain Information from selected individlials regarding community opinions. 
Few of these- interactions between school a#inistrators and selected com- 
munity members are likely to be scheduled on a regular basis or documented 
in writing. Ngvertheless, they may represent a significant tool for gauging 
cornmunity resp|)nse to sUool policies and practices. The relationship be- 
tween information secured by administrators through these formal and in- 
formal processes must be cUrified. For^example, the informal interactions 
with selected community members may provide administrators with a perspec- 
tive on the desires of the community wh'fch is only subject to slight mbdifi 
cation by the opinions expressed in formally constitute^ cofiinittees. On'^he 
'other hand, some administrators may^rely heavily upon written reports of 



offipial committees aywjid expressions of the views of all community 
members. The effectiveness of each ot these administrative strategies ^ 
in particul-ar situations needs to "be examiried. f ' 

A major concern of both building- and district-level administrators. 

^^1s thie mana(genient of eommtttees, that^re designed, to increase the 

s^-^ ^if*"' . - • . > ; ■ 

xpmmuhity involvement in' educational decisions. 'The number of these 
■ jr- ' ' ■ * ■ ^ ■ 

. -^^'commjttee^ has increased -Ss administrators have felt the need to secur? 

• ' fii^ sustained and systematic input from community members.^ Additionally, 
f^tleral and sta^1a\<s liave required the establishment of some of these 
comfriUees Ci.^.,--W:le I'and^pecial Education Advisory Comntittees) . 
• Although litttch of the wcjrk of.:these 'committees tends to center on the 
development or'^ analysis of written documents, it is by no means clear ' • 
^ . that thifS is their most important function. Research is needed on the 

various ways that these committees may be used supporttvely by professional 

^^^i^ersonnel ^s* well as the Svays that the committees function to pVemote 
citizen involvement. |;or example, these committees ma/>rovide a path • 
for citizens to become members of the Informal network that administrators 
use whep^ th^y wis^i lo test a comjiunity's reaction to a- proposed change. ' 
By utilizing committeesi^in this way^i administrators /nay be able to pred'ict 
more accurately the views of segments of the community regarding scfiool 
developments. The proposed shift tn federal funding for education from ' 
categorical to. block grants is likely to affect the. parental advisory 
commrtteeS,,. wMcfi were created by Title I and P.L. 94-142'.- 'During the ' 
next few years it will 5e of special interest to note whether local 
districts maintain these committees or whether any of their members'^^ome 
part of the informal network of indivicluals that administrators use to 
assess district performance. . ' 



When faced with particularly controver"sia.1 issues, school administra- 
tors need practical guideline? for effectively involving both organized 
QommittSes and selected individuals from the community. Often, the 
opinions of individuals efnd committees are seemingly solicited on issues / 
that have already been decided by the administrators. Further research^ 
cpuld identify more^^fective timing of and information gathering 
processes for administrative decision-making^. For example, an admini- 
. strator faced with a particular issue could ask for judgments regarding 
the following: , . - ' 

•^-whether the issue was a major problem 
—whether Important aspects of the problem were being ignored 
^ —Whether the process that was being used to resolve the problem was 
appropriate ^ ^ 

/ --whether the data that were being collected about the problem 
seemed reasonable 
—whether the choices that were made for solving the problem^s.eemed 
— to be prpducing unintended consequences 

Depending upon the specific circumstances surrounding the* issue and 
upon the tvning of administrat^/e decisions, ^a^'committee composed of parents 
•trnd other citizens cou]d conceivably provide valuabl e information to an admin- 
istrator in each of these areas. Nevertheless, when issues are placed- be- 
fore committees ^thout specli^ing the type of information that is desired, - 
parents and other community members often become overwhelmed by the complexity 
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of the issue and their reccmmendations may be of* little use to the admin- 
istrators. To avoid these pitfalls, more re'search is needed on the strategies 
that can be used by administrators fpr managing the nature and timing of 
information that is sought from others. 

. .Recently,' several public polioses have attempted to promote the in- 
vglyement of parents in determining the educational strategies that .should 
be utilized with their children. P.L. 94-142, the Education of All Hlhdi- 
capped Children Act, requires that schools make every effort to insure 
parental participation in developing Individualized education programs 
for all handicapped children. The development of alternative educational 
programs ai^ cluster schools within the regular public school system has . 
apparently increased the conmitment of some parents to 'participating in 
d^jaf^^ons regarding their children's educational programs. Proposals for 

utilizing voucher plans* in education are in part justified on the basis 

« 

that parents would become more involved in their childreh*s educational 
program. Whether there would actually be an increase in participation 
among a broad 'cross-section of parents is open to debate. It appears that 
the ground rules for involving parents in educational decisions my in 
fatt^have a significant impaqt^on which parents participate in and takq, 
advantage of the process. For example, in a study of one hundred and' forty- 
five localhearings under P.L. 94'-142 in California, Kirst and.Bertken (1981)- 
found that ' • 

Low Income and minority parents participated in hearings less 
• often than theijr numbers in school district would suggest. . \ 
In addition to their low participation rates, low-income parents 
pulrsued a limited range of issues in the hearings. NearHy all - 



f them were trying, to maintain public 'suriport>^of ttieir child- 
ren's private school placements ^while the school districts were 
rying to return them to public programs ♦ ! Higher income parents 
wfere much more likely to pursue new services and a variety of 
related services than were those in the low-income group (p: 4), ' 

Thus, it aptpears that if the -involvement of all parents is desired, then 
specific strategies must be devised -to insure' participation by parents 
from different socioeconomic and cultural backgrounds, 

" School personnel must also learn how tc manage their interactions 
with parents who, for Whatever reason, choose not to be involved in 
decisions about their children's educational pr^rams. Some districts 
have expended considerable effort attempting to track down parents 
in Order to reschedule meetings that are required under The Education 
*Tof ,A11 Handicapped Children Act. In some situations, the expenditure 
of this tim^and effort' has not produced any increase in the desire 
of pa-rett|5 to be involved. Thus, in addition to helping teachers and ^ 
administrators facilitate parental involvement, personnel training 
programs must also prepare professionals for deal "ing'^with situatiorts 
where .parents do not wish tb be active participan'ts. 

Boyd has suggested that citizens play a more active role in school 
policy making when the issues are hi'ghly visible or, in his' terms, if 
they*are "exteVnal" tssiies. He defines interr^^j^d^-external issues as 
follows: * 

Internal issue's involve, decisions on such matters as the kchool 
curricylum and personnel policy, the consequences of whipli are 
generally perceived to be largely confined to the school system 
itself, at least in the short run. jhey also involve the kinds 
of matters for' wh4ch the exper;t1se*''6f the professional educators 
is. thought most relevant .in decTsion making. External issues, on 
the other hand, involve matters such as, decisions on school con- 
struction and facilities and^chool finances, which have an immed- 
iate visible and tangible emct on the.ecology of the ' communi ty 

' - " 43 ' ■ - ' ' 
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as w6"n as, on the school system Itself. Here, the opinion of 
the public tends to carry as much, and often more weight than ' 
expertise of the professionals (Boyd, 1976, p. 566). 

Given .that "external" issues, such as school closings and budget cuts, have 
beoiaie more and morje prevalent in recent years ,^>^hool administrators may 
needinore preparation to adequately handle the level of citizen involve- 
ment that -stems' from concern over these issues. 

In summary, research is needed on strategies for managing* both the 
^ involvement of citizens jn policy formulation and the participation of / 
parents in choosing 'specific educational ^rograms'for their children. Ul- 
timately, this research must be focused on developing procedures that en- 
able school personnel to improve their performance in practical ^situations* 
Furthermore, these procedures must be incorporated 1ntoj>ersonnel train- ^ ' 
ing programs so thai teachers and administrators 'may improve the quality 
of their interactions with parents and other community members. 
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. Directions for Future Research 



The educational process has been increasingly influenced by legal- 
adiiiiiistrative factorsover the past two decades. While raifch attention has 
been given tt/'the laws' themselves, more intensive research is needed to 
determine how legal requirements actugilly affect the e?lu^tional process 
at the school and classroom levels. Mark Yudof describes present defi- 
ciencies in l,aw-and-education research as follows: 

Much— but not all—of today •s law-and-education research is 
misdirected In its approach to the interaction of law with 
educational institutions. There is a preoccupation with the 
United States Supreme Court and the United States Constitution 
that tends to lead researchers to ignore other sources of laws. . . 
Thjs nat only inifludes state courts— a subject of some scholarly 
concern— but also federal administrative agencies, 'Congress^ 
'State legisJatures, and state and local boards of education." 
Superinteijdents and principals promulgate formal and informal 
rules (in school handbooks, for example) and social scientists 
have noted' that teachers establish a "constitution of the ' 
classroom'* (1979, p:12). 

Consequently, a multi-disciplinary approach is needed to understand the 
educational, organizational, and politicalimpact of laws on schools. 

Recent or portending changes in the political and economic 
dimensions of public schools make a renewed research focus on law and 
schools all the more critical. Guthrie summarizes some of these potential 
shifts as follows: 



The electoral base for public schools will continue to 
shrink; ^ Competition -for. resources will b&ome even mq^e pro- 
nouficed. Decisions about public education. wil5 become even 
more politicized and centrally made. Conflic^^thin the edu- 
cation community itself might intensify. Disagreenent regarding^ 
tfie purposes of public schools might encourage present efforts 
to increase private educational offerings. *. . . . .The sum of 
these conditions is likely to be the strongest challenge" public 
education has faced in at least half a century (1981, p. 75). 
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While, as Guthrie'has sta^ed^ a" greater degree of centra^izatiorT in 
educational policymaking has occurred within states as a result of a general 
shift' towards a stronger state role in school finances, a movement .towards 
deceptraltzation may occtTr at the national level as a resul tV^if^ block 
grants or "a consolidation of categorical programs (Ginsburg and Turnbull 
1981}. Th'e likely result of both of these trends is a more powerful , state 
role in ^ucational policy-making. For this reason the proposed research 
agenda focuses on legal -administrative processes at the state level. 

All of the possible trends noted by Guthrie can be expecte<^ to have 
major consequences for personnel managonent in education. An. increasing 
degree of pol Iticization in the field of education, due to greater 
qpmpetition for resources, makes^'t increasingly tmportant that^ school 
administrators learn to manage conflict with district personnel, parents, ' 
and community groups. The\Controversy reg[arding certification and other 
laws affecting the educator labor market Is likely to intensify^ as 
positions become more scarce. Conflict related to collective bargaining can 
be expected to Increase In the future if a stronger state role in educa- 
tional .policymaking encourages greater union lobbying 'of state legislatures 
'^or ga1ns|they could not obtain at j^be^egotiatlon table. • , 

ThVwcKy in which the public schools react to these challenges is 
especiallj^critical at ^thils time-given the Increased interest in vouchers 
and tuition tax credit plahi, as well as the fact that private school 
enrollments have Increased while public school enrqflments have declined. 
Jn the past, public school "personnel have resisted c>ange. -Pincus argues 
that- this -resistance stems from the non-competitive nature qf the public 
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SHihools, He states that the public schools will be less likely than 
competitive firms Ci^e,, private schools) to adopt innovations that: 

—change the accustomed authority roles and established ways 
of doing business, because changes in these relations repre- 
sent the heaviest kind of real cost ta bureaucracies 

— cha'nge the resource mix (e,g,, a hijtier ratio of teacher 
aides to" teachers, sharply increased use of capital-intensive 
xtechnologies) , because any consequent productivity increases 
are not necessarily [natcfied fay greater "profit^" to thfe 
district, and faecausje any replacanent of labor by capital 
may threaten the guild structure Vf schools (1 974, p, IIB). 

Michael sen claims that vouchers may be the only way tJo increase the 
responsiveness of school personnel to the desirfes of clients* He st^es 
that under tfie durrent system there is little accoufitafall Ity for servic^ 
delivery since "clients can enter the process only to" the exteat that 
administrators and teachers permit them to do so" (1974, p, 242)^ - 
However, with rapidly decl ining enrollments school personnel have an 
incentive to be more responsive to the needs of their cljents in order 
to maintain their own job security, A number of urban school districts, 
including Washington, D,C,, have currently undergone extensive curricular 
and organizational changes to compete with the white flight syndrome 
XChurchman 19811, The manner in which schools attempt, to be more responsive 
and the degree <to\wfi1ch they are successful, will be ah important issue for 
personnel management In public schools during the next decade, 

Iffhile a formal voucher plan may or may not become more prevalent in 
the next decade, one of the basic premises of the plan-Jcompetition for 
students— already exists in a number of districts,- By maintaining high - 
levels of enrollment, schools are able to retain a full teaching staff. 
Consequently, It makes sense to examine the literature related to* vouchers 
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*to estimate the effects of future -trends on school personnel. A survey 
^'of parents who participated in the quasi-voucher plan in Alum Rock* 
repealed that of the Issues surveyed, parents were n)ost interested^in 
course content decisions (approximately 75% wanted influence over curri- 
culum) and least interested in being involved in teacher hiring anc} firing 
decisions (approximately 50%} (R. Gary Bridge 1976, p. 377). Parental 
desires to determine curriculum may create additional, controversy in the 
future, considering the heated debate over evolution and scjentlfic 
creationism and the growing competition between, the public and religious 
schools. 

Competition for enrollments may/.have. an effect on- school organiz^t.io.n, 
as well a^ on curriculum. Chambers suggests that perhaps "sfchools ^ 
operating under a 'voucher system will tend ^to operate at relatively smaller 
scales" (1981, p. 38) since a number of studies have indicated that - 
smaller sctiools may be more cosrt-effective. This phenomenon may stem from 
the fact that smaller schools may promote stronger collegial bonds between 
teachers. Further r.esearcfi in this are^^ needed to inform decv^ions 
about scht)ol closings, since- such evidence indicates that consolidation 
may not be the most cost-effective method for coping with declining • 
enroll men ts._ ^ -ji ^ 

Public school personnercan expect to encounter drastic changes 
n*n the legal-administrati^;B issues over the next decade. Thes.e changes 
will have a dramatic effect^ on ^other laws cugren.tly af footing the 
educator labor market; the working r el actions hifis of school personnel, 
and the interaction between schoo.l and community. Future research 
should attempt to improve the utilization of human resources in schools 
"-in order to achieve greater student performance. In his review of the 
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school effectiveness literature, Murnane concludes," "It is on these 
humatn resources that researchers should concentrate, since they are 
poorly understood, play a central role in policy choices, affcj^ appear to 
dominate other resources." Further research on the management of human 
resources should help school personnel meet the challenges created 
by future changes in the legal -administrative environment^ 

- \ 

. ^ ^ ' ^ 
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